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210 WILSON'S JOURNEY IN NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA. [May 10,1858. 

Twelfth Meeting, Monday, May lOth, 1858. 

Colonel GEOEGE EVEEEST, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Presentations. — Augustus F. Birch ; Edward Burmester ; John Lis- 
ter, M.D. ; James Ewing Matheson ; John H. Nix ; and Thomas G. 
Staveley, Esqrs., were officially presented upon their election. 

Elections. — Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe ; the Rev. Charles John 
Armistead, Chaplain, R.N., Hong Kong ; and Thomas Braddell, Magistrate 
of Penang ; Augustus H. Chetwode ; John Pole Mayo ; Charles Edward 
Mudie ; R. Banner Oakley ; L. E. R. Rees ; Conway M. Shipley ; and 
Joseph Somes, Esqrs., were elected Fellows. 

Exhibitions. — Major Papen's Geological Map of Central Europe, by 
Eavenstein ; two Coloured Views, illustrating Bourne's new System 
of Indian Eiver Navigation ; and Views of Honduras, showing the 
Eoute of Inter-Oceanic Eailways, were exhihited at the Meeting. 

Announcements. — The Chairman reminded the Fellows that the 
Anniversary of the Society would be held on Monday, the 24th 
instant, at the Society's House, 15, AN'Mtehall-place, at one p.m., 
when the Eoyal Medals would be presented to Captain Eichard 
CoUinson, K.N., c.b., and to Professor Alexander Dallas Bache, of 
the United States Coast-survey, by the President, Sir Eoderick 
Murchison, who would then deliver the Annual Address on the 
Progress of Geography ; and in the evening the usual Dinner would 
take place at the Freemasons' Tavern, at seven o'clock, and those 
gentlemen, who purposed supporting Sir Eoderick, were requested 
to apply at the Society's Office for tickets as early as possible. 

The Papers read were — 

1. Notes on the Physical Geography of North-West Australia. By Mr. 

James 8. Wilson, Geologist to the North Australian Expedition. 

Commuuicated by Sib Roderick I. Murchison. 

A CONTINUOUS table-land runs parallel to the whole coast of North- 
Western and of Western Australia. It begins at the North-West 
horn of the Gulf of Carpentaria, and ends at Cape Leuwin, the 
South- West comer of the continent, and its summit averages 300 
miles from the sea, and 1600 feet of altitude above it. 

The rocks that compose this table-land belong to the carboniferous 
era, are marine deposits, and have undergone frequent submergencies 
since their first elevation. They consist of four strata : 1st, A red 
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ferruginous sandstone, originally 300 feet in thickness, but which, 
has been largely denuded by the sea, that has drifted its mud to 
lower levels; 2ndly, A compact siliceous sandstone, with hardly a 
trace of stratification, which forms the surface of the many flat-topped 
hills met with in the country ; 3rdly, A clay slate, that decomposes 
into a reddish clay and a very productive soil ; and 4thly, Lime- 
stone. The general dip of all these is to the North- West. 

The Plains of Promise, and many other low plains that border 
the sea-coast, are formed of red sandstone, which has been degraded 
by the sea suhsequent to its first formation, and has been drifted 
and deposited anew in its present station. Most of the islands in 
the Gulf of Carpentaria are of the same nature. This kind of soil 
is occasionally covered with a productive alluvium, but is poor and 
unfertile in itself. Where the second stratum, the compact sand- 
stone, has been cut through by rivers or by ancient sea action, the 
shale below is deeply worn away, and even now the sides of the 
ravines may be observed to be continually undermined and the hard 
overlying rock breaking off and falling in. In this way are formed 
the extensive plains that run parallel with the dividing ridge and 
the coast, but separated from the latter by detached masses of 
clifi-topped hills ; their soil consists of a rich and deep daj'-, through 
which the limestone sometimes protrudes. Trap plains occur in the 
higher part of the table-land. 

Perhaps on no part of the Australian coast are there so many 
rivers navigable to a distance exceeding 60 miles from the sea. Of 
these are the Victoria ; the Glenelg, whose mouth is still unknown ; 
the Prince Eegent Eiver, the Adelaide, and the Liverpool. 

The Meteorological Register that was kept at the camp on the 
Victoria River, lat. 15° 30' S., gives the following results ■,— 
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North Australia is eminently a grassy country, not only from the 
abundance of its grasses, but from their variety. In no part of 
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tlie world has the author seen grass grow so luxuriantly. Timber 
for rough purposes is abundant : it consists chiefly of inferior kinds 
of eucalypti. The edible fruit-products are numerous ; three sorts 
of figs, two fruits resembling grapes, the Adansonia, wild rice, wild 
yams, and a production like potatoes. The quadrupeds are the same 
as those in the south ; the birds are different. An immense 
gathering of migratory bats, nearly as large as flying foxes, were 
once observed ; they were millions in number, and extended to a 
mile, darkening the air, bending down the branches of the trees by 
their weight, and diffusing a musky smell. Some curious kinds of 
fish were met with ; one that caught flies by squirting a little jet 
of water upon them as they settled upon leaves 2 or 3 feet off, 
and washing them into the river; and another that appeared 
amphibious, elbowing itself across sand or rock with its fore fins, 
and now and then making a bound. The natives are not numerous, 
and are clearly of the same race as those in the South. Some break 
out their two upper front teeth, and some circumcise. They have 
no huts, but live under screens of boughs. Circular stone structures 
are occasionally found on hill tops ; they appear to be lookout 
stations. The natives carry no other arms than spears ; one kind is 
short, like an arrow, for killing birds, another is long and pointed 
with stone, a third is barbed for catching fish. Few, if any, boats 
or canoes are used by them ; they sit astride on logs of wood when 
they cross rivers, and, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, they employ large 
raft-like bundles of the dead stems of mangrove trees. 

The Chaibman. — We are, I think, greatly indebted to Mr. Wilson for the 
interesting paper which has just been read, and I very much regret that our 
estimable President is not in his place to render full justice to the valuable 
geological details which it contains. For my own part I am free to avow, 
that though, from the description given, I can form a general idea of the 
nature of the tract described, yet I feel by no means sufficiently master of the 
subject to offer any remarks worthy of the notice of this Meeting. It is 
evident from Mr. Wilson's description, and we have also learned from the 
statements of Mr. Gregory and other sources, that in Northern Australia 
there are vast tracts of valuable land at present lying waste which are admi- 
rably suited for pastoral purposes, and, perhaps, for those of agriculture ; but 
the serious question which we have to solve is how those tracts are to be 
made available to humanity. The fact stares us in the face, that they seem 
to be limited by the 18th parallel of latitude ; and we may, I think, lay it 
down as an universal rule, that within the tropics the English race cannot 
colonize, unless the climate be moderated by elevated lands, such as in the 
case before us do not exist ; that is to say, that they cannot cultivate the 
land and labour in the fields. True, they may superintend with efficiency 
the labours of others, just as we know the indigo planters in India, the sugar 
planters in the West India Islands, the growers of cotton in the southern 
p.arts of the United States are used to do, but that is not, strictly speaking, 
colonizing ; for the outdoor work, and all toil needing protracted exertion in 
the open field, are in all these instances performed by natives of another region, 
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better adapted to stand exposure to the extreme heat of the sun and the 
vicissitudes of the climate. If the slave-trade were still in its flourishing 
state, there would be a ready mode of evading this difficulty, for we should 
then only have to open a communication with the slavers of the African 
coasts and the piratical rovers about Borneo, Celebes, and other places in the 
Malayan Archipelago, and obtain as many human implements as enterprising 
individuals might desire ; but fortunately this once highly prized traffic no 
longer exists as a recognized and legitimate trade. We might obtain Chinese 
labourers, perhaps, sufficient in numbers and with hardihood adequate to cope 
with a tropical climate ; but if we are to trust to the statements given in the 
newspapers from time to time, we cannot but conclude that there are already 
too many of that exclusive and singular race in Australia, and rather than 
augment their number, a counterpoise is needed to keep their arrogance 
within bounds. They are, by all accounts, a people whose habits never can 
harmonise vpith those of Europeans ; they can never become loyal subjects 
of Great Britain, but always form, wherever they go, a community of their 
own — an imperium in imperio, in fact. Are we then to view this land of 
mineral, pastoral, and arable capabilities at a distance, as a mere curiosity, 
like the mountains in the moon, or the belts of Jupiter, or the ring of Saturn, 
and turn it to no account, and this, too, whilst it is within our clutch, 
forming part of the dominions of Great Britain, and of the inheritance of our 
descendants ? Is it for this that toilsome and costly expeditions have been 
organized and sent forth just to say veni, vidi, and then to leave our hopeful 
discovery as we found it, to be possessed by a wretched set of unredeemed 
and irreclaimable savages, who turn these natural advantages at their dispo.sal 
to no account, but live upon snakes and such other reptiles as are witless 
enough to allow themselves to be caught napping within reach of their 
bumerangs and spears, and girdle themselves vfith belts in order that they 
may take in or let out a reef, according to the state of their larder ? I think 
you will answer. Certainly not. The plan which I think we ought to adopt 
is to make in this tract a penal settlement for natives of India, and the time 
is now most fitting for giving effect to this arrangement. We have had a 
tremendous rebellion in India. We have slaughtered, and our countrymen 
and women and children have been slaughtered, to a most fearful extent ; 
and though I have not a word to say in behalf of those who have imbrued 
their hands in the blood of the innocent, helpless, and unarmed, yet many, 
I feel assured, there are amongst those now in arms against us who have 
been merely playing the game of follow-my-leader, and had in the origin no 
notion whatever that things would have come to such a frightful pass. Those 
who know anything of the natives of India, and particularly of the class of 
whom the Bengal army was composed, must be aware that a very large 
portion consists of what the French call gobemouches, a set of credulous 
gabies, without innate mischief in their composition, who go to stare at a 
spectacle just as the dirty boys in London go to see Punch beating and 
killing his wife, but without any desire to assist, aid, or abet in the cruelties, 
atrocities, and murders perpetrated. Now, I confess I should be very sorry 
to see these people indiscriminately put to death. Down with the Budmashes ! 
Down with the actual murderers, or the participators in any of the wanton 
atrocities committed ; but wherever we can winnow the simple Tomashahins, 
or sight-seers, from the mass, let them be preserved as the nucleus of the 
colony I suggest. They would be most admirably suited to inhabit the tract 
of country so highly spoken of in Northern and North- Western Australia, 
which is so peculiarly adapted to their constitutions. They are in general 
accustomed to agricultural pursuits ; some few are shepherds ; and they would 
soon become habituated to their new kind of life, especially as the climate 
seems to be, as nearly as we can judge, just what they have been inured to 
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from their birth. This, I thinli, is the very best, if not the only, means by 
which we ever can redeem those beautiful tracts of land regarding which we 
have this night, and on so many previous occasions lately, had our interest 
excited, from their present forlorn and desolate state ; and if this succeeds 
as a first attempt, we may then have some hope of developing their resources, 
with advantage to Great Britain and her descendants, and to mankind at 
large. 

Mb. Teelawny Saunders. — The author of this paper has given us some in- 
teresting generalizations on the structure of North Australia. He finds the 
hills running parallel to the coast on the north-west, as they do on the eastern 
seabord. Flinders commenced the observation of this fact half a century 
since in reference to the Wessel Islands at the entrance of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. It was afterwards commented upon by Dr. Fitton in his appendix to 
King's Australian Voyages. Leichhardt next found the range which he 
crossed near Port Essington pursuing the same direction ; and Wilson has 
now observed the same feature still farther south. 

Mr. Wilson adopts Captain Sturt's views with regard to the interior. He 
also thinks that the range on the north-west of Spencer Gulf stretches across 
the continent to the elevated countrj^ on the North- West coast. So far as the 
climate of the interior is concerned, it seems to me that Captain Sturt's 
journeys, and the appearance of the Western coast, confirm its similarity to the 
analogous region of Northern Africa. Like Northern Africa, Australia presents 
a broad extent of land intersected by one of the tropics, and exposed to the 
prolonged influence of the vertical sun during the solstice. Burnt up at one 
season of the year, it may be deluged at the other without retaining any source 
of water like the Nile or the Ganges, capable of resisting the intolerable heat 
and dryness so impressively described by Captain Sturt. 

With reference to the important question of establishing settlements on the 
North coast, I think we should follow the precedent set by Sir Stamford 
Kaffles in the highly successful occupation of Singapore. 

If the Government would form a small establishment on the spot for the 
survey, allotment, and sale of land, and for the maintenance of civil authority, 
those people would find their way there, as they did at Singapore, who deemed 
themselves best fitted for such a country. The population of North Australia 
whenever it springs up will necessarily be Asiatic as well as European. The 
native traders of the Archipelago will there meet with European merchants 
and colonial cattle owners. No direct migration of European labourers is 
desirable. 

The failure of Port Essington arose from its having been regarded and 
governed as a purely military post. The Australian colonists who would have 
driven their cattle to that part of the country were expressly prohibited. The 
native traders of the Archipelago looked upon it as a stepping stone to some 
encroachments on the adjacent islands ; and the settlement was broken up as 
soon as its peaceable nature was perceived and traders began to frequent it. 
There can be no doubt that population and trade would speedily be attracted 
to North Australia if titles to land were procurable, and civil authority duly 
established. 

Mr. John Crawford, f.r.g.s. — I think it was stated that the highest land 
discovered is about 1600 feet, and that the distance of that land from the sea is 
about 300 miles. It is clear, then, that there can be no great river in a country of 
that description. No great rivers exist in any part of the world, and especially 
the tropical world, except where there are great ranges of mountains from 10,000 
to 12,000 feet high. No such moxmtains exist in any part of the Australian 
continent so far as we have been able to ascertain. It has been stated in the 
paper that there are 5,000,000 acres of good grass land ; that it is a peculiarly 
pastoral country. Now what is a pastoral country ? We usually understand by 
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a pastoral country a country fit for the production of the sheep, and the sheep 
in Australia is especially valuable on account of its fleece. Now, within the 
latitude of 12° and 18°, the fleece of the sheep will not be wool, but some- 
thing very like hair. Therefore we may at once conclude that this country is 
totally unfit for the sheep. Then again the geological formation promises no 
gold, and it is the sheep and the gold which enrich Southern Australia. The 
country is perfectly well fitted as pasture for the ox, the horse, the hog. It 
would produce abundance of oxen, but what would you do with them, with 
notwdy to eat them ? It does not altogether follow that a tropical country is 
altogether unfit for an acclimated European. That we are perfectly satisfied 
of, from 300 yeai's' experience in America. There are to be found on the low 
lands, on the level of the sea, in various parts of America, Europeans pretty 
much what their ancestors were when they left their parent country. 1 
especially allude to the Spaniards. Only a night or two ago I saw a whole 
family of descendants of Spaniards who had been 300 years in America, and in 
the ninth degree of latitude, at Panama. One lady was exceedingly beautiful, 
and as fair as her ancestors when they left Toledo, for to that town the family 
traced its origin. JSTow, when Southern Australia, or such portions of it as 
can be occupied, is peopled to something like the extent of our own islands, 
namely, from 200 to 300 inhabitants to the square mile, its people will 
emigrate to North Austi-alia and settle there. But they will not do so as long 
as they can find an occupation in the south. When that time arrives, which 
may be two or three centuries hence, then North Australia will be occupied, 
and will have its oxen, and its horses, and its hogs, and possibly a little corn. 
I have no great confidence in the assertion of the author of the paper when he 
slates that a country of sandstone formation is a fertile country. Strangers 
are very apt to judge erroneously in this matter from mere appearances. The 
author of the paper speaks of having found a little rice in a few spots on the 
rnarshy sides of rivers. My opinion is that that rice is not a native produc- 
tion. I will tell you how I believe it came there. There are certain Malay 
fisheries carried on in the Gulf of Carpentaria. The fishermen bring their 
rice with them in the husk, commonly called paddy, and I dare say have 
thrown a few handfuls of it to the natives ; and it has propagated itself in 
these marshes. But there can be no hope of raising rice in a country that is 
not well watered. When rice is grown on dry land the production is about 
one-fourth, one-sixth, and sometimes not more than one-tenth of what it is in 
a well-watered country, which Nortli Australia can never be. As to settling 
the country with a Chinese population, that is not very likely to succeed. 
Tlie Chinese never emigrate with the women, and how are they to multiply ? 
So with respect to the convict Sepoys suggested by our Chairman ; the women 
will not accompany them if they lose caste, which they will do when trans- 
ported as murderers and assassins. Northern Australia then is not very likely 
to be colonised by Sepoys or by Chinese, 

Mb. LooKHAiiT asked how far the navigable stream Victoria extended 
towards the southward ? 

Mb. Saundees.— About 160 miles. 

Mr. Lockhabt asked what was the distance between the navigable part of 
the Victoria and the stations which had been passed over by Sturt from the 
south ? 

Me. G ALTON replied, the paper had no special information about it. 

Mr. Lockhabt. — I think in a paper read by yourself, you specified how 
travellers might go into an arid desert by means of relays, bringing supplies 
with them. What do you think is the distance between the extreme limit of 
Sturt's Ridge in the south of Australia and the navigable bed of the Victoria ' 

Dr. Shaw.— About 600 miles. 

Mr. Lockhabt.— I would make one remark with reference to the Chinese 
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emigrants. I think tliere has been a great mistake regarding the Chinese 
emigrants who have gone to Australia. They were represented to me a little 
time ago by a member of the House of Peers to be rebellious, troublesome, 
and mutinous, and that at Melbourne the authorities had been compelled to 
restrict the entrance of the Chinese on account of the trouble they gave. Now, 
I think, the wants of the Chinese emigrants should be borne in mind. In 
their own country they are fond of domestic relations. All of them have 
wives and children, and of all the Asiatics they are the most domestic. When 
they go to Australia they are left alone, and they are obliged to seek for ex- 
citement in gambling and drinking : hence they become troublesome and dis- 
orderly persons. When there are so many Chinese emigrants in Australia, 
some 60,000, I think it would be desirable to offer an inducement to Chinese 
women to go down there and be married to the emigrants ; and also to give a 
bonus to the Chinese who brought their wives and families with them. I 
think this would go far to promote quiet and good conduct among the Chinese, 
and to extend our dominion into the interior. 

The Chairman. — I will crave permission just to make one remark in reply 
to my esteemed and valued friend Mr. Crawfurd. He seems in his gallantry, 
which quality I highly commend, to have attributed to the female sex in 
India a degree of innocence and gentleness which I do not think they entirely 
merit. If we have heard of Thugs, we have also heard of Thugnees, who 
are the female Thugs. Although the humane order of Sir Arcbdale Wilson 
preparatory to the storming of Delhi, which we all unite in thinking cannot 
be too highly applauded, forbade the destruction of women and children, yet 
there is much cause to believe that the women were in many instances as 
cruel as the men.* 



* With the approval of the President, the following note from the Author of 
the Paper is given : — 

To the Secretary of the Soyal Geographical Society. 

Brunswick Square, 6th July, 1858. 

Sib, — 1 am sorry that illness prevented my attending the Meeting of the Koyal 
Geographical Society the evening my paper on the " Physical Geography of 
North- West Australia" was read, as I should have been glad of having an oppor- 
tunity of replying to some of the remarks of Mr. Crawfurd. 

A country may possess sufficient water without possessing great rivers ; and 
high mountains in the Tropics do not everywhere produce large rivers, as for 
instance, the Andes of Western Peru send no large rivers to the west coast. 
Though Tropical Australia possesses no high mountains, it is well watered on its 
seaward slope. Mr. Crawfurd makes it appear that wool on sheep would turn to 
something like hair in the Tropics ; but he does not seem to be aware that wool 
produced in Tropical Australia has already been sent to the English market. 
This district lies between lat. 18° and 24° south, and in being exposed to the pro- 
longed influence of the sun during the solstice, is as hot as though situated under 
the Equator. Sheep-farmers in Australia say that they can prevent deterioration 
(if necessary) by introductions of fine wooUed rams from the south. 

Wool and gold were not anticipated by the first settlers in Southern Australia, 
and should not therefore be looked for as an inducement to settle in the North. 
Cotton, which is equally in demand with wool, may be produced to any required 
extent, and experiments in its cultivation on the poor soil at Port Essington were 
highly satisfactory. Mr. Crawfurd admits that North Australia would produce 
abundance of oxen, and then asks what would they do with them ? The Aus- 
tralian stock-owner would say, " boil them down." And I would add that if boil- 
ing down carried on at Moreton Bay pays better than driving the cattle to the 
gold fields, the same process should pay still better in North Australia : hides, 
horns, and tallow would also pay well for breeding cattle there. From the spread 

of 
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The second Paper read was — 

2. General Historical View of the State of Human Society in Northern 
Central Africa. By Phil. Dr. H. Barth, f.r.g.s. 

This paper is a condensed summary of the existing state of 
knowledge about the whole of Northern Africa, excepting only the 
Nilotic valley and the Western Coast. It is illustrated by a map, 
variously shaded and marked with dotted lines, to indicate at 
a glance the geographical arrangement of its subject matter. 
Dr. Barth commences with physical geography, and traces the 
outline and configuration of the Sahara. It is a sandstone or granitic 
plateau, raised from 1000 to 1400 feet above the sea level, and 
dotted over with mountainous districts, where rain water is caught 
by the hills and retained in the valleys, and human habitation ren- 
dered possible. These oases are of the utmost importance to the 
maintenance of great lines of commerce from the Mediterranean to 
the interior, but in themselves they are unhealthy spots and are 
hot beds of fever, in proportion to the abundance of their waters. 

The available lines of commerce are further marked out by great 
bands of shifting sand hills, which form an insurmountable barrier 
to caravans, except at certain known spots. Moisture collects in the 
troughs between the sand ridges, date palms are found in them, and 



of population going on at present in Australia, in ten or fifteen years Tropical 
Australia will be occupied by English flock-owners to the 12th parallel of latitude ; 
and in less than half that time, if a trading settlement be established on the north 
coast. 

Mr. Crawfurd doubts my account of the fertility of the soil, because it is repre- 
sented as a sandstone country. He may on the same grounds doubt the fertility 
of the counties of Yorkshire, Northumberland, and Durham— in fact any part of 
England where coal fields exist ; but it should have been remembered that the 
table-land and ranges alone represent the really sandstone country, none of which 
is included in the estimated 5,000,000 acres of good pasture drained by the 
Victoria. The wild rice found by me was a different variety from that cultivated 
by the Malays, and was 300 miles in a straight line from their nearest fishery ; 
that found by Dr. Mueller was 500 miles distant, and on a different water parting • 
nor am I aware of any rice being found near their fisheries. Besides, Mr. Craw- 
furd is in error in saying the fishermen bring their rice with them in the husk. 
In such case they would require to carry their husking-mills with them, which 
would be equivalent to our taking thrashing machines, flour-mills, and wheat in the 
ear, to use on a voyage to Australia. There are many thousands of acres in North 
Australia better suited for rice, in regard both to soil and water, than some I have 
seen used for that crop in Timor. If 20 years' experieuce, principally in the wilds of 
Australia, be not worth naming, I may indeed be considered a stranger to Australia, 
to sandstone country, and to fertile soil. Finally it is not necessary that the 
working people in ISforth Australia should be Chinese or Sepoys. There are many 
thousand Christianized natives on the islands of Ombay, Kisa, and Kotte, besides 
people from many other islands, that would gladly move to North Australia for 
employmeut, and would settle there with their families. 

I am, Sir, &c., &c., 

J. S. Wilson. 



